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(Read before the Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute. July, 1921.) 


In inviting a discussion on the meat question one can, 
in these days, rest assured of an interested audience, 
so largely does the problem at the present moment 
loom in the public eye. But though public attention 
has, very much through the noble work of Conferences 
of this kind, become focussed upon it, the more one 
examines the meat industry in this country, the more 
chaotic does it appear. I claim to speak as a veterin- 
ary surgeon possessing an intimate acquaintance with 
the farming and butchering industries, and also as 
Chairman of one of the largest Health Authorities 
of its kind in the British Isles. 

It is generally admitted that in our methods of 
dealing with the meat industry we are, amongst the 
great nations, the most backward in the world. The 
words of condemnation of Ostertag are now well- 
known, and the soft impeachment which they imply 
admitted. Why this apathy, in a country which 
has been authoritatively stated to be the greatest 
live stock producing country in the world? We 
find in some of our enlightened cities a satisfactory 
system, but in other parts there is none at all. This 
being so, anyone with knowledge of the subject 
cannot but conclude that as an instrument of pre- 
ventive medicine it is almost without effect. 

It may assist in emphasising our backwardness if 
I draw special attention to the fact that, in the opinion 
of outside judges, we are classified in the same category 
as Turkey. Yet in other branches of Public Health, 
England is so advanced as to be called the ‘ Cradle of 
Hygiene. Why is this? As a public man and as 
a professional man my mind has often been exercised 
with this question. It appears to me to be due, in 
a measure, to an apathetic public. Although the 
general mass of the people of this country reveal an 
extraordinary keenness regarding the quality and 
quantity of certain things they drink, and do not 
raise any particular ‘ kick’ at being required to pay 
about three times as much for beer as they pay for 
milk, anyone acquanited with the business knows full 
well the difficulty which arises when the price of meat 
has to be slightly increased, and knows also that a 
large proportion of the public knows little, and cares 
even less, about the quality. In my judgment, this 
has constituted a real menace. 


— 





Then, again, it appears to me that there has been 
lacking amongst those who might be economically and 
professionally concerned in the provision of the meat 
supply, that cohesion and co-operation which is so 
eminently desirable in dealing with a problem of this 
kind. The farmer, the butcher, the doctor, the 
veterinary surgeon, the sanitary inspector, and the 
engineer are all concerned in it. It is not for them 
to quibble amongst themselves as to the importance 
of their respective positions, This meat question is 
a matter of public interest, and if all play their part 
in educating the public on this poimt, then an en- 
lightened public opinion will direct the efforts of those 
engaged in the work. The point which matters is 
that this question should be tackled with a thorough- 
ness at least somewhat approaching that of other 
countries. The allocation of the work and the 
direction of it must devolve upon the people themselves 
through their elected representatives. 

Agriculture is still our greatest industry, and live 
stock is the greatest division of agriculture. There 
are hundreds of thousands of acres in these islands 
which do not grow an ear of wheat, but upon which 
thrive avimals that produce meat, than which there 
is no finer in the world’s market. That this is so 
is due more perhaps to Providence than to any real 
provision which the people of this country have made 
for their care and protection. It was given in 
evidence before a Royal Commission, and I repeated 
it at our Newcastle Conference, that in the area of 
one of our small colleges, 90,000 sheep died every year, 
without any real attempt being made to ascertain the 
cause of death, let alone “a means of prevention, 
This was actually occurring at a time when our 
country was passing through the greatest crisis of its 
history, and when the products of the domestic 
animals, which our friends the chemists were unable 
to supply synthetically, were actually sone of the 
deciding factors, both to us and our enemies. [ 
heard an eminent physician say that the lack of fatty 
diet played havoc in Germany and so helped to lower 
the power of natural resistance to disease as to con- 
tribute very materially to a much greater prevalence 
of tuberculosis amongst the German people. 

If sought for, ample evidence can be found on every 
hand, that it is in the highest national interest of every 
country, our own included, to conserve, preserve and 
protect its animal population. Ample evidence can 
similarly be found that throughout the whole history 
of our animals, from their birth until their destruction 
and preparation as human food, one characteristic 
stands out prominently—-waste, The waste of valu- 
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uble—-at times, e.g., during war, invaluable—food 
material and bye-products is appalling, and I know 
of no parallel to it in any other branch of public work 
and industry. 

Before an audience of this kind I am intentionally 
dealing with the subject in general terms. 

We welcome the prominence given to the question 
of the cattle embargo. Not that this is the time or 
place to offer an opinion on the merits of the question, 
but because it is helping in an extraordinary manner 
to place before this country the question of our meat 
supply, in its proper perspective. It is strange how 
public opinion may change within a very short period. 
May I give a simple illustration from a kindred subject 

milk? I remember when war broke out, and the 
Cabinet was dealing with confidential matters of the 
greatest importance, a journalist on endeavouring to 
‘pump’ a Minister as to the matters dealt with, 
received the reply, given facetiously, ‘ Milk.” Three 
years afterwards I read a powerful article of one of 
our most renowned journalists, in which he made the 
extraordinary claim that, next to winning the war, 
the question of securing an adequate supply of cheap 
and pure milk was the greatest of the day, such was 
its effect upon our national life. So also has our 
meat supply become a political question of the first 
order. To those of us here who, by the nature of 
our callings, have charge of the production of meat, 
and its fit and proper presentation to the public, 
an agitation such as is now going on cannot fail to be 
of assistance. 

We need not waste our time at this juncture in 
discussing the degree of virulence to the human sub- 
ject of the organisms encountered in meat, or the 
measure of risk which the person eating meat runs. 
Let us take the statement on milk made last week, 
and based upon common sense, even though made 
in the House of Commons, and apply it similarly to 
meat : 

‘Tf a milkman were to sell milk diluted with arsenic, 
it would be said ‘ What a terrible thing to do,’ though 
it might have been accidental. Why, then, should 
a milkman be allowed to sell milk containing the 
bacilli of tuberculosis.’ 

The speaker following said the best course was for 
the local authorities to look after the health of the 
dairy cows. I would add: Don’t doctor disedsed 
milk ; doctor the cows which supply it. 

As to what we do for the meat question in this 
country, some estimate can be formed when we 
consider the strength of the service dealing with the 
problem. I have not the total figures, but it is given 
as a fact that the number of veterinary surgeons 
exclusively engaged in all the branches of Public 
Health work is less than 50. In Germany, before the 
war, over 1,100 were exclusively engaged in the care 
of the meat industry alone. This number is one- 
third of the total number of qualified veterinary 
surgeons on our register, and nearly one-half the 
number of veterinary surgeons in the British Isles, 
for a large number on the Register are abroad. In 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and even Rumania, 
the work is similarly advanced. 
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The official staff dealing with the work under the 
federal system in the United States of America is 
2,650, and of these 800 are veterinary surgeons. 
The scope of an address of this kind will not permit 
me to deal in detail with the comprehensive nature of 
the functions performed by this magnificent organis- 
ation. It will suffice for me to say that they embrace 
the supervision of every step from the live animal to the 
meat ready for consumption. But I would like to 
make special reference to two branches of the work, 
namely, the ante-mortem inspection, and the utilisation 
of the waste and bye-products. Regulation 9, 
paragraph 1, governing the work, states that an 
ante-mortem examination and inspection — shall 
be made of all cattle, sheep, swine, and goats, about 
to be slaughtered in an official establishment before 
this slaughter shall be allowed. Then follow specific 
paragraphs indicating the manner in which the 
examination is to be conducted. Paragraph 6 de- 
serves special mention, as showing the extra care 
taken. It states that ‘all animals which, on ante- 
mortem examination, do not plainly show, but are 
suspected or afflicted with any disease or condition 
that, under these regulations, may cause condem- 
nation in whole or in part on post-mortem inspection 
shall be so marked as to retain their identity until final 
post-mortem inspection.’ To the utilisation of the 
bye-products special attention is also drawn. There 
is a table of them compiled, showing their average 
weight and the proportion of the weight of the whole 
animal which each forms. The use of a large per- 
centage of this material is in this country entirely 
neglected. 

I have been deeply impressed by a report which 
has just been sent me on the method of dealing with 
meat producing animals in Venezuela. All animals 
must be subjected to an ante-mortem examination, 
otherwise the meat cannot be exported. If the 
carcases only are examined, the examination is con- 
sidered of no value, and certificates issued are not 
accepted. Cattle are brought from the ranches to 
be fattened in large fields (the Spanish potreros). 
Here they remain several weeks, or, maybe, months. 
before slaughter. From the day they enter the 
potreros they are kept under observation by the 
veterinary meat inspector. He visits them periodically. 
They are weighed when they first enter the fattening 
and observation fields, for each farm has a machine 
for this purpose capable of weighing from 6 to 40 
cattle, depending upon the size of the farm. The 
inspector notes not only diseased animals, but those 
which are unthrifty and show little or no improvement. 
Unthrifty animals are weighed at definite intervals. 
until it has been concluded that progress is not being 
made under the most favourable conditions, when 
the Veterinary Inspector is to pass his verdict on them. 
If on his advice an unthrifty animal be slaughtered. 
the Veterinary Inspector decides the use to be made 
of the carcase. Should it be unfit for food, the 
blood and meat are used for fertilisers, horn and hoofs 
for glue making, outer horns for making combs, 
the hair of tails is packed for exportation and hides 
are salted, etc., ete. All offal of sound animals is 
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dealt with in the same thorough manner. The 
soundness of such economy in this work in America 
is well expressed in a statement which is common in 
North and South America, that when dealing with an 
animal body “ nothing is lost but the breath.” Here 
indeed is evidence of economic treatment of the meat 
industry. There is much in it which we could apply 
to the industry in this country. 

But when talking of it, we must not forget the 
question of finance. We must not overlook the 
existence of Axes and Ratepayers’ Associations. 
The mere mention of any increase of officials requires 
very careful consideration to-day. I am Chairman 
of a large Ratepayers’ Association. By many, such 
bodies are regarded as made up of critics and ob- 
structionists. But when I tell you that the motto 
of the Association is *‘* True economy is wise 
expenditure,” I think you will agree with me that, 
when we have a case, they are a body of men and 
women worth cultivating. We should take the pub- 
lic, and especially the ratepaying public, into our 
confidence, and whenever we have new developments 
to propose we should utilise every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of giving them the fullest possible explanation. 

The very mention of an organisation on the lines of 
that of the United States to-day is calculated to give 
the British ratepayer a shock. When he learns that, 
owing to the thoroughness and completeness of the 
organisation, the splendid machine to which I have 
referred costs only 6 cents a carcase, he will be im- 
mediately relieved. Yet for this small outlay the 
public have a real assurance that when they buy this 
meat they are not buying something which will poison 
or otherwise injure them, and they also have the 
knowledge that most valuable commercial material 
and bye-products are conserved for the use of the nation. 

The effect of this small cost on the price of meat is 
practically negligible. 

In the United States of America, in 1919, 212,245 
carcases of cattle, sheep, swine and goats. and hundreds 
of thousands of parts and organs (locally diseased) 
were prevented from being sold for human consump- 
tion. The greater part of this huge bulk of material 
was turned to commercial use. 

It is my conscientious belief that a system properly 
and comprehensively organised in this country can 
be made to pay for itself. 

But even if this were not so and altogether apart 
from this, we, in preventive medicine. have nothing 


to fear if we face quite frankly those who are called ° 


upon to meet our public expenditure, even in these 
most arduous times. We can do more than any 
other section of the community to lessen our country’s 
greatest social burden, namely, the care and main- 
tenance of those who have become life’s derelicts 
through diseases which might have been prevented. 
In addition to being deprived of useful lives, ask any 
Guardian of the Poor, and he will tell you what might 
have been saved. 
DISCUSSION. 

Mr. HayYHuRst, in opening the discussion, explained 

at length his views on the Report of the Departmental 


| Committee on Meat Inspection, chiefly confining his 
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remarks to the Committee’s memorandum on a Systema 
and Standard of Meat Inspection. 

Mr. T. Parker, F.R.C.V.S. (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
observed that the term meat inspection included so many 
different subjects, either directly or indirectly, that under 
any one of the headings a morning could be given up to 
discussion. Mr. Hayhurst had ably dealt with that 
section of the Departmental Committee’s Report, issued 
some time ago, which aimed at giving assistance to Local 
Authorities likely to lead to greater uniformity of action 
throughout the country. In a memorandum on a system 
and standard of meat inspection included in the Com- 
mittee’s Report was a passage to the effect that every 
effort should be made to inspect the carcase and viscera 
of all animals slaughtered within each district. At first 
sight that might appear quite simple, but when applied 
to practice it was found to be somewhat difficult. The 
system as laid down presumed that the people who were 
going to apply it had some knowledge of the pathology 
of the various diseases likely to be present in the animals 
intended for the purpose of human consumption; and 
assuming we had the officials equipped with the knowledge 
necessary for the work, the present slaughter-house system 
rendered the application of such knowledge almost 
impracticable. Strong arguments had been raised in 
favour of the establishments of public abattoirs, and many 
difficulties had been shown to exist-—-in relation to the 
fulfilling of a comprehensive system of meat inspection- 
by reason of the existence of private slaughter-houses 
scattered up and down the country. Statistics were on 
record showing that 20,000 or more private slaughter- 
houses were in use in the country, and that in many no 
attempt whatever had been made to inspect meat, and that 
the conditions concerning many of them were such that ‘t 
would be almost futile to make any such attempt. — It 
had been sought, therefore,to demonstrate to Local Authori- 
ties that enormous advantages to the community could be 
secured by the establishment of public abattoirs. The 
report of the Committee already referred to dealt with a 
variety of subjects such as the licensing and registration 
of premises and persons; compensation to butchers in 
respect of carcases, etc., condemned ; meat inspection, etc. 
Discussion on any one of these might occupy half a day,and 
he (Mr. Parker) thought it best £4 confine further remarks 
to the important question of private versus public 
slaughter-houses. The whole object of meat inspection 
was to secure reasonable protection to the public against 
the possibility of either purchasing, handling or consuming 
meat which was either diseased, unsound or unwholesome, 
and it had been contended that the only way to secure 
meat inspection being properly carried out was by the 
establishment of public abattoirs. Mr. Parker then 
gave examples illustrating the vast importance of absolute 
prevention, from the health point of view, of diseased 
meat reaching the consumer and touched upon the methods 
employed during the war by the Ministry of Food of 
centralising slaughtering and putting out of operation 
temporarily many private establishments. The speaker 
gave details coming under his own observation, which 
proved the value of public abattoirs through meat inspec- 


tion to agriculture, particularly as to the detection and 
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control of certain contagious diseases, and described how 
such institutions made it possible to operate a scheme 
among traders for the payment of compensation in respect 
of carcases condemned as unfit for food. In this scheme 
there was every advantage in open-handed and candid 
dealing and nothing whatever to be gained by hiding 
anything, and those who had experience of it found it 
one of considerable benefit, but they had to bear in mind 
that to operate such a scheme within any city where public 
abattoirs were used would not serve the purpose intended 
if insured animals were moved outside to a district where 
no meat inspection existed. 

Mr. Parker expressed the opinion that if proper facilities 
were in existence, adeyuately covering the wide field’ of 
meat inspection, and the slaughtering of animals for 
human food, there would be great hopes of a further 
scheme developing, by which disease might not only be 
traced, but be dealt with at the source, and thus remove 
much of the trouble caused by tuberculous meat and milk. 
(Applause.) Mr. Parker referred in conclusion to the 
objections raised to meat marking, and made it known that 
he was in favour of such a system, pointing out that were 
this made compulsory, it would have the effect of ensuring 
the utmost care and detailed examination, and this was 
all to the advantage of the trade and the public. 
(Applause. ) 

Dr. W. J. Howartnu, C.B.E., D.P.H., President of the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, said he was glad 
to have the opportunity of making a few observations 
upon that important subject. He was happy to have 
been associated with Mr. Parker on the Committee on 
Meat Inspection, the report of which had been referred 
to. It would ill become him to praise the work of that 
Jommittee, but he did feel that satisfactory results had 
been achieved. He would also like publicly to express 
his indebtedness, as Chairman of the Sub-Committee, 
for the very valuable work done by the veterinary inspec- 
tors in Scotland. He personally had never seen a report 
more carefully prepared than theirs, and their own labours 
as a Committee had been considerably relieved thereby. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hayhurst, who was considerably experienced in 
the subject of meat inspection, had just given them the 
benefit of his views. He did not happen to emphasise 
a difference to which, being very important, special 
attention could well be drawn, and it had referente to 
acute and chronic tuberculosis in the generalised form. 
He did not know whether it had been fully appreciated, 
but the difference would tend to relieve the butchers 
and also tend to make easier the work of inspection. Dr. 
Howarth proceeded to point out under what circum- 
stances, after a careful examination of the glands and 
parts generally, the carcase should not be condemned. 
Little was said about ante-mortem inspection, and if they 
studied foreign regulations they would see what con- 
siderable emphasis was laid on this work; but what was 
so emphasised could not be done in this country, and it 
was no use trying to effect the impracticable or the impos- 
sible. It was no good having a set of rules which would 
be honoured more in the breach than in the observance. 

A suggestion which, if carried out, would be of great 
advantage, was to increase co-operation between the 
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butchers and the local authority. If there was more 
co-operation combined with a development of knowledge 
amongst the men engaged in dealing with animals, the 
work of inspection would be considerably relieved, and 
meat inspection make good progress. Mr. Parker had 
touched upon some of the difficulties which were experi- 
enced, and one of these had to do with the scattered 
slaughterhouses and the dead meat market. As a remedy 
the centralised abattoir had been mooted, but in this 
connection the money question was to-day a difficulty. 
Mr. Hayhurst had shown what could be done at the 
Corporation slaughterhouses at Islington, no animal 
being missed, and in his (Dr. Howarth’s) own slaughter- 
houses at Aldgate there were always men on duty during 
the time slaughtering was in progress, and not a single 
animal was overlooked. 

In the case of scattered slaughterhouses the work was 
not so easy, and they had to do the best they could under 
the circumstances. By way of an alternative he (the 
speaker) would have been glad to have seen the arranye- 
ments of the food control period continued. (Hear, 
hear.) 

It would be well if butchers were brought to recognise 


‘ 


more the value of a “ give and take ”’ policy among them- 
selves, and it should be possible to arrange for the man 
with a place neither suitable nor sanitary for slaughtering 
purposes to go to a man who had better accommodation 
and premises of a more suitable character. He was of 
opinion that by patient effort and the exercise of good- 
will this idea could be developed and it would do away 
with the bugbear of excessive de-centralisation which 
was more particularly associated with the rural districts. 
As to this being a practical possibility he (Dr. Howarth) 
thought that in every district where butchers showed a 
willingness to combine there should be some sort of insur- 
ance scheme. In that scheme the local authority should 
take a part to the extent that its officials should be 
authorised and required to give the necessary certificates 
required for the purpose of assessing compensation. He 
thought payment for the assistance of the butchers in the 
work of meat inspection could be justified and it might 
take the form of a contribution to the fund, such being 
made a charge upon the rates. Butchers, farmers and 
the local authority all working together would eventuate 
in considerable advantage to all concerned. (Applause.) 

Dr. Howarth proceeded to deal with the question of 


‘ 


the dead meat market, first upon the “‘ enormous waste 
of energy at Smithfield,’ and declaring that some of the 
conditions existing were not fair to the City of London 
traders. He submitted that there should be an adequate 
system of marking which would greatly facilitate the 
work of the inspectors. It might be urged that such 
was impracticable to apply throughout the country at 
once, but an adequately framed system of meat marking 
admitted of extension and could gradually result in 
application throughout the country. He suggested that 
increased value of the marked carcase would follow since 
probably public institutions would require that nothing 
but marked carcases should be purchased for consump- 
tion, and education would result in the public recognising 
that a marked carcase guaranteed proper meat inspection 
and such carecase was, as far as human skill could decide, 
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free from disease. Such a system could be adopted 
where there existed the proper administrative facilities 
for inspection, and he thought the marking should be 
under the control of the Government. (Hear, hear.) 
Speaking of the difficulties existing in regard to scattered 
areas and as to how best to develop a meat marking 
system, Dr. Howarth said he believed the butchers in 
these scattered areas would be sufficiently interested to 
contribute towards the cost, and it ought to be possible 
by judicious arrangement to raise sufficient for the in- 
creased cost of administration for meat marking. Given 
@ proper trial and carried out methodically, he did not 
see how a scheme could fail, and in its working it should 
make much easier the duties of inspectors and others. 
The speaker differentiated between the duties of an 
inspector and the veterinary surgeon, pointing out that 
the latter was called in practically as a doctor who acted 
chiefly as consultant. He was not expected to do the 
ordinary formal work, and his skill was necessary in 
regard to the more difficult cases which deviated from 
the normal. The inspector did not require to possess a 
wide knowledge of pathology, but a good eye and a sound 
knowledge of conditions which were abnormal were 
requisites to an efficient performance of his duties; the 
discovery of abnormalities beyond his skill and know- 
ledge would make it desirable to call in the veterinary 
surgeon. A layman would not make a good inspector 
unless there were more facilities for teaching, and he 
suggested it to be the duty of the local authorities possess- 
ing special facilities to institute classes. Considerable 
benefit would be derived from giving demonstrations to 
those already qualified. Dr. Howarth concluded by 
expressing the opinion that increasing the knowledge 
and the status of inspectors, securing the improvements 
referred to, and the loyal co-operation of all, meant 
advancement which would materially benefit the public 
health. (Applause. ) 


Councillor J. WooLLey, chairman of Health Committee 
(Ilkeston), said his remarks would be made from a meat 
trader’s standpoint. He thought the speakers had been 
generous in views expressed, and it gave hope of improve- 
ment being effected. He agreed that what was required 
was mutual co-operation. Concerning meat inspection, 
all the complaints were not on one side, and there were 
ways in which improvement was desirable. He was 
hopeful that the “‘meat control’’ would teach them 
that they could never again go back to the old conditions 
of things. In the Derbyshire district the ‘ control” 


worked very satisfactory, and as the result of arrangements: 


they had for meat inspection and distribution, they 
were keeping their hands practically on all cattle sent for- 
ward to be slaughtered, and the principle adopted meant, 
in effect, that every butcher was becoming a meat 
inspector (Hear, hear.) Under ordinary circumstances, 
a butcher going to the market and buying a beast which 
afterwards happened to be condemned meant that every 
penny of loss had to be borne by himself, and this was a 
great inducement for him to try to get recouped for his 
loss. In his (the speaker’s) district they had a mutual 
insurance amongst themselves, and under this every 
butcher finding a defect in an animal called upon the 
representative in the area whose duty it was to follow the 
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matter up. (Hear, hear.) The speaker deprecated 
the fact that in the question of loss, owing to unfortunate 
purchase on the part of the butcher, the farmer got off 
scot free, “relative to compensation,’ and there ought, 
he urged, to be some more equitable and workable system 
in force. Mr. Woolley urged that uniformity of inspec- 
tion was most important, and he asked ‘“*‘ How can you 
expect a Sanitary Inspector to be competent to judge as 


, 


to certain diseases ?’’—having regard to time and 
circumstances—and he went on to remark: ‘ The Sani- 
tary Inspector is expert, doubtless, as to privy middens 
and drain testing, but I think it ought to be within the 
bounds of possibility to make some other arrangement 
whereby, with the co-operation of the trader and meat 
inspection authority, we could guarantee to have an expert 
for finally deciding. The traders were men who desired 
to work with the community, they wanted to do what was 
just and right, and if the services were available of a really 
professional man to decide as to the meat, he was quite 
certain there would be less complaint as to bearing theit 
part of the loss.” The speaker agreed that an improvement 
was desirable in regard to slaughter-houses, and observed 
that there were certain men prepared to run risks, but the 
bona fide butcher did not want to do so, and, he claimed, 
with alteration as alluded to, they should be able to do away 
with the bugbear of meat inspection. 


Alderman Byrnr, Chairman of Health Committee 
(Birkenhead), alluding to the question of compensation 
for the loss sustained when a carcase was seized, asked, 
* What about the community ? The animal is slaughtered 
for the benefit of the community, and the community 
should pay, not the butcher have to insure.” If an 
animal was condemned the Government ought to pay. 
On this subject resolutions had been passed for years, 
asking them to take the responsibility. What did the 
Government do during the war? With regard to all 
tuberculous animals from Ireland, compensation was given, 
and he (Mr. Byrne) thought that all the old cows in Ireland 
must have come over to England, and all have been paid 
for. (Laughter). The speaker, referring to allocation of 
supplies, quoted his own experience as to receiving four 
lambs, of which three were dropsical, and he posted up 
a notice: ‘“ Compelled by the Government and the Local 
Authorities to sell.”’ (Laughter). He promptly applied 
to local people and to the regional authority for com- 
pensation, but was told he “had not given sufficient 
notice,” and he came to the conclusion that some of those 
people knew no more about a bullock than a bullock knew 
about them. (Laughter). The speaker deprecated the 
idea of meat marking. He also declured that it would 
not be fair to close down the private slaughterhouses. 
Phe slaughterhouse to the butcher was what the doctor’s 
house was to him. 

Mr.W. H. Berry (Certificated Health Lispectors’ Associ- 
ation, Perth, Western Australia), furnished the Conference 
with details of the system of meat inspection in the 
Commonwealth, where he said “they did not believe in 
bad meat,’? and he expressed the opinion that out there 
“they are well ahead of Old England.” Government 
abattoirs were the recognised thing, and there carcases 
were branded in eight different places. Each inspector 


had a name and number, and, in case of failure to report 
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to the Chief Inspector anything to which his attention 
should be drawn, there was the opportunity of tracing 
back to the individual examining that part. The utmost 
caution was observed also in regard to carcases, as if such 
were found in any place other than at the inspection depot. 
close to the railway to which the farmer had sent it, the 
person in charge of the carcase was drastically dealt with. 
The butcher only bought subject to meat inspection, and 
should the animal be found to be suffering from disease 
the butcher had 75 per cent. of the purchase price returned 
to him. There was the right of appeal and an expert 
could be called in if necessary, so that they sought to do 
everything properly. Mr. Berry referred to the large 
number of scattered slaughterhouses he had found in York 
and Sheffield, and went on to contend that no system of 
meat inspection was worth the name unless the slaughter- 
ing of the animals was under frequent supervision, the 
inspection carried out by fully competent men, and 
the right to appeal against condemnation ziven to the 
butcher. He did think, with the able and experienced 
it ought 


‘ ” 


veterinary man they had in the “old country, 

to be possible for public bodies, corporations or muni- 
ciaplities to introduce an effective system of meat inspection 
in England. In Western Australia, where, as he said. 
public abattoirs were an established fact (and a district 
with a population of 3,000 could apply to the Government 
for such premises), the charges made (including 6d. per 
bullock and 2d. per pig) covered the whole expense of 
inspection ; and being able to secure whole hearted co 
operation had led to the development of a system which 
he could not help feeling was considerably in advance of 
the method in England. (Applause). 

Mr. H. 'T. TAytor (Kettering U.D.C.) opened by remark- 
ing, “All Sanitary Inspectors are not fools” —(hear, hear)— 
and that he could. if necessary, quote instances to show 
that many sanitary inspectors worked amicably with the 
veterinary inspectors. ‘‘ Meat is not the only food which 
has to be studied,” Mr. Taylor continued, * and, in the 
case of these other foods, we claim to be as well able to 
judge as the veterinary inspectors. Even if they had 
veterinary inspectors as chief meat inspectors, certain 
traders would not be altogether satisfied, and some of the 
butchers would be just as antagonistic towards them as 
they were to the sanitary inspectors at the present time. 
This, he said, he knew from experience, and proceeded to 
State a case in which a butcher was given permission to 
call an independent witness, a veterinary inspector, to 
see a carcase of beef condemned on account of generalised 
tuberculosis. This inspector confirmed the diagnosis 
without hesitation, but the butcher was still not satisfied 
even with his own witness’ decision. 

Mr. Taylor stated that he, for one, was always willing 
to seek advice, when in doubt, from a veterinary inspector. 
Good could be done by inspectors working as amicably as 
possible with the butchers and by round table talks with 
them. He thought that collective slaughtering should be 
pushed forward with a postcard notification to the inspector 
as to when killing was to take place. Mr. Taylor outlined 
a scheme which is under consideration by the Kettering 
authority whereby a conference is to be held between the 
Kettering Urban District Council, the Rural District 
Council and two small Urban District Councils, which 
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would link up these districts for the establishment of 
uniformity of action in regard to meat inspection includin; 
the employment of a qualified man. If this could be 
successfully worked in one area, it ought to be worthy ot 
emulation. (Applause.) 

Dr. Etwin H. T. Nasu, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H.. 
M.O.H. (Heston and Isleworth U.D.C.), commenting upon 
the care and diplomacy needed, pointed out that there 
were men of very different types. All were not like 
individuals they had heard of that day in regard to meat 
inspection ; it was the ‘ black sheep ” really that officials 
had to deal with—that was why they were appointed. 
and it was just those people who caused so much trouble 
Personally, he placed great value upon having a round 
table conference at which they could informally talk 
matters over and arrive at a good working basis; thi: 
would produce better results, he thought, than legislative 
amendments. (Hear, hear.) A great deal of good 
could be accomplished in existing public health legislation 
by the exercise of sympathetic co-operation. (Hear, hear. ) 


” 


‘Centralised slaughterhouses’? was an idea suggested. 
but this might not be workable under all circumstances, 
and in the district with which he was officially associated 
it would mean driving the cattle through the main streets : 
thus it could be seen that their problems were not all alike, 
and different treatment was advisable. Some of the 
projects they had heard of seemed to be in a sense associated 
with a millenium, and possibly they would be achieved 
about the same time as the millenium dawned. (Laughter. ) 
Meanwhile, they ought to press forward with any good 
workable scheme which would secure the loyal co-operation 
of all and gain the best results. (Applause. ) 

Dr. W. F. J. Wurrtry, M.D., D.P.H., M.O.H. (North- 
umberland County Council), commenting upon what 
had heen said by a previous speaker as to sanitary 








inspectors and their duties, observed that he had been 
closely associated with sanitary inspectors from the 
commencement of his professional career, that it was his 
privilege to be honoured by the close personal friendship 
of many, that he had found them conscientious in the 
discharge of their duties, and that he himself had eater 
meat passed by them for many years and would be content 
to go on eating it if examined by such conscientious men 
(Hear, hear.) At thisstage Councillor Woolley intervened 

Councillor Woo.Ley (intervening) said: ‘* May I explain 
that what I meant was: how can you expect the sanitary 
inspector to judge as to disease in animals when he has 
to give his time to the inspection of privy middens and other 
things? I say that you want concentration if you are to 
have effective meat inspection. 1 should be very sorry to 
cast any reflection upon very hard working officials or to 
say anything derogatory to the splendid work they do.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

Resuming, Dr. Whitley said. ‘* Well, Mr. Chairman. 
if my remarks have done nothing more they have evoked 
that withdrawal.” (Hear, hear.) 

Referring to the remarks of Dr. Howarth as to the value 
of a series of lectures and demonstrations for the younger 
men, the speaker said that he looked upon this as eminently 
desirable. They had heard of ideals from Western 
Australia, but there, it might be remarked, the peopl 
were able to start at the beginning with a clean sheet. 
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whereas here in England we had all the past with all its 
traditions and prejudices to think of and combat ; we had 
to take what already existed and to make the best of it. 
In a district with which he had been previously associated 
he had taken a keen interest in this phase of an inspector's 
work and had personally conducted classes and demon- 
strations in meat inspection which had been much appreci- 
ated and well attended by inspectors. He hoped the 
suggestions put forward by Dr. Howarth would be acted 


upon, and he thought it would be of advantage if there | 


could be some cogent tangible expression of opinion 
embodied in a report to the council of the R.S.I. on those 
lines, so that a definite scheme could be evolved for the 
more adequate local training of those who had to do such 
important work as meat inspection. ‘The present moment, 
when # Milk and Dairies Bill was before Parliament, was 
wn opportune one to consider both subjects together, cach 
of which had an important bearing on the other. (Hear. 
hear. ) 

Mr. J. D. Wutreneap, M.R.C.V.S. (Chief Veterinary 
Inspector, Salford), besides expressing approval of anything 
which would add to the store of knowledge of the Inspector, 
pleaded for a frank and consistent standing by the regu- 
lations. They did not want a variation in the interpre- 
tation of the set of rules—level-headed thinking ought to 
characterise their work. True, the inspector often met 
with a pugnacious meat trader, but he should stand to 
his ground, of course being very sure that what he con- 
deomned ought not under any circumstances to be passed, 
and nothing should be passed which really ought to be 
condemned. 

The speaker also pointed out that there should not be, 
where avoidable, any cutting or whittling away of meat. 

Mr. Whitehead also referred to the fact that powers 
have been obtained to make a bye-law in Salford, that no 
carcase should be removed from any slaughterhouse until 
it had been inspected. 

Dr. LAWRENCE, late Medical Officer of Health, Edmon- 
ton, expressed the hope that they would hear more of the 
suggestions as to provision in regard to public abattoirs 
and that measures would be taken by local authorities. 

He thought it would be of advantage if butchers, when 
slaughtering animals, were called upon to give 48 hours’ 
notice to the Public Health Department, so that there might 
be a proper inspection carried out in good time. 

Mr. Perry (Kingston-on-Thames) observed that the 
sanitary inspector came in for a good deal of criticism 
One difficulty he had met with was the lack of co-operation 


amongst butchers and the Public Health Staff, and he | 


instanced facts coming under his own knowledge of such 
notice being given at the time of intending to remove 
carcases as would, for the inspector to do his work, mean 
his being up all night. If the butchers would use their 
influence and more co-operation was secured, they would 
not hear so much criticism of the inspectors. (Hear, 
hear. ) 

Mr. Gro. Laws (Richmond) heartily ondorsed Dr. 
Howarth’s suggestions as to the further instruction of 
Sanitary inspectors. the latter not having the facilities 
at the present time for helping on their knowledge of meat 
inspection. It would be a very good thing where there 
was a large abattoir to afford such facilities to the inspector. 
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Personally, he favoured having a centralised slaughterhouse 
He (Mr. 
Laws) had never forgotten his tuition underMr.Whitehead 
(Hear, hear.) 


and thought that it should be made possible. 


and his injunction : *‘ Stand to your guns.” 

Mr. G. EK. Bopy (Torquay) said .** Previous speakers 
have criticised the sanitary inspectors adopting the rdle 
of expert meat inspectors, a duty he is supposed to be 
insufficiently qualified to carry out. 

| happen to be one of these common garden variety of 
sanitary mest inspectors at that small health resort known 
as ‘Torquay. 

Nevertheless, we claim to have a fairly high standard 
of meat inspection, and were one of the first towns in the 
S.W. of England to inaugurate a systematic inspection 
of meat. We have also a well-equipped laboratory where 
all diseased or suspected cases of diseased organs, otc, 
are examined microscopically and, when necessary. 
bacteriologically. 

This brings me to the shortcomings of the Circular Letter 
No, 282, issued by the Ministry of Health in connection 
with the Meat Inspection Committee’s Report. 

Under Section IL]. they advise the detention of the 
viscera or carcase, but give no indication of how the legal 
authority to do this is to be obtained. 

At the present time an officer has no power to detain a 
carcase for further inspection, for it has been laid down by 
Council that: ‘ An officer has no right to require owners 
of suspected meat to hold back the carcase pending a 
final decision ; he must make definite declaration of seizure 
if he desires to prevent the owner dealing with his pro- 
perty.” 

There are other omissions in this letter 1 should like to 





criticise if time permitted. 


International Veterinary Congress. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was held at 
LO Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1., on Wednesday, 
October 18th, 1922. 

Present Sir John M’Fadyean in the Chair, 
Mr. G. P. Male, Major-General Sir J. Moore, Col. A. 
G. Todd, Mr. J. Willett, Sir Stewart Stockman, 
Honorary Secretary, and Mr. F. Bullock, Treasurer. 

1. Minutes. -The minutes’ of the previous meet- 
ing having been adopted by the Organising Committee, 
were taken as read and confirmed. 

2. Bankers.--On the motion of Colonel BrirrLe- 
BANK, seconded by Sir Joun Moors, it was resolved 
that Lloyds Bank Limited, at Kingsway House, 
Kingsway, be the Bankers of the International 
Veterinary Congress, London. and are hereby author- 
ised to honour all cheques drawn on the account, 
whether the account be in credit or overdrawn, by 
the Honorary Secretary and Treasurer for the time 
being and to accept the endorsement of the Treasurer 
upon all cheques paid to the credit of the account. 

3. Investep Funp.- -The Treasurer reported that 
arrangements were being made for the invested fund 
to be transferred from the name of the late Treasurer, 
Mr. F. W. Garnett, into the names of the three new 
Trustees, Sir John Moore, Mr. C. Roberts and Mr. 
J. Willett. 
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Canadian Cattle Importation. 
SETTLEMENT TERMS. 


It has already been announced that the British and 
Canadian representatives at the Cattle Conference 
agreed as to the conditions that should apply to the 
importation of cattle from Canada. 

The agreement has, says The Times of November 
ith, now been ratified by the new Cabinet and by the 
Prime Minister of Canada, and the following summary 
of the agreement has, with the assent of the Canadian 
authorities, been authorized for publication : 


Canadian store cattle (¢.e., animals born and reared in 
Canada and rendered incapable of breeding) are to be 
admitted under the following restrictions : 

(1) The shipment must be from a Canadian port and 
direct to a port in Great Britain 

(2) For three days immediately before shipment and 
during the voyage the animals are to be kept separate 
from other animals and periodically examined by a 
veterinary officer of the Dominion. A thorough 
examination immediately before shipment is to be 
made by the Dominion veterinary officer, who will 
certify that the animals are not affected with cattle 
plague, pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, or 
mange. During the voyage the examination is to be 
made daily. 

(3) The animals are to be landed at specified landing 
places and there thoroughly examined by — the 
Ministry’s veterinary officers. Movement from the 
landing place is to be controlled by licence in the same 
manner as the movement of imported Irish cattle is 
at present controlled. This secures detention of the 
animals on some farm or other premises for six days, 
though they may pass to such premises through one 


market. 


The agreement makes provision to secure that the 
vessels used shall not be capable of infecting the 
cargo, and also provides for effective action if disease 
should be found in a cargo. 

The landing of Canadian cattle capable of breeding 
will require the authority of a general order, which 
will be made by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and laid in draft before both Houses of 
Parliament for thirty days, and if either House before 
the expiration of that period presents an address to 
his Majesty against the draft or any part thereof, no 
further proceedings shall be taken thereon. It is an 
essential part of any such order that the animals must 
be accompanied by a certificate by the authorized 
officer of the Dominion, stating that the animals 
have within one month before shipment been tested 
effectively for tuberculosis and found free from that 
disease, and the Minister is given the fullest discretion 
as to the precautions to be enforced against the 
introduction of other diseases by these animals. 

The Minister is to retain the power to suspend 
importation of store and breeding animals if cattle 
plague, pleuro-pneumonia, or foot-and-mouth disease 
should appear in Canada. 
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A fee not exceeding 6d. an animal is to be imposed 
on all imported animals, and compensation is not 
payable in case of slaughter at the place of landing in 
consequence of disease being discovered. For 
administrative purposes imported animals are to be 
tagged or otherwise marked. 

The Canadian Ministers at the Conference under- 
took that as soon as the necessary order authorizing 
importation of Canadian breeding stock is in force, 
the Canadian Government will modify their conditions 
of importation of British animals, so as to make the 
Canadian and British conditions reciprocal. 

The Conference assented to the view that legislation 
on this subject cannot be limited to Canada, but must 
be capable of adaptation to the requirements of the 
other parts of the British Empire. 

Commenting on the settlement, The Times says : 

sy the above agreement the vexed question of the 
importation to this country of store cattle from 
Canada (and eventually from other parts of the 
Kmpire) is now finally settled. From the British 
point of view the precautions to be taken against the 
risk of disease appear to be reasonable, and altogether 
the terms should, it may be hoped, prove mutually 
satisfactory to all concerned. British farmers will 
no doubt bear in mind the importance of maintaining 
the present scale of production (in numbers), and of 
improving the quality by using bulls of a better 


class. 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

A Quarterly Council Meeting was held at 10 Red 
Lion Square, on Thursday, October 5th, the President, 
Mr. Slocock, being in the chair. 

There were also present Colonel J. W. Brittlebank, 
Messrs. H. J. Dawes, P. J. L. Kelland, J. W. McIntosh, 
G. H. Lake, E. A. West, J. Willett, W. Jackson 
Young. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
W. Roots, T. M. Inglis, F. L. Gooch, J. Ewing 
Johnston, T. McGuinness. 

[. Minutes-The minutes of the previous meeting 
having been published were taken as read and 
confirmed, 

Il. Secretary's Peport. The following report of t he 
Secretary was received and adopted :— 

“Since the last quarterly meeting the following 
donations have been received : 


.. & & 
Bolton’s Cinema — ... si i . 1616 0 
H. ©. Wilkie, F.R.C.V.S., F.Z.S. (Life 
Membership) a we an . 1010 0 
R. Clarke Glover, M.R.C.V.S., Rangoon 
(Life Membership) wn ~a .. 11 0 
T. W. W. Wright. M.R.C.V.S. lL 0 0 
W. Jackson Young, F.R.C.V.S. 1 | O 
R. Branford, LC.V.D. 1 t O 
Miss Broad 22 0 
Miss Scarlett 010 0 


“Mr. A. Blake, F.R.C.V.S., of Rangoon, a Life 
Member, has very kindly written a personal letter to 
several members of the profession practising in the 








wire 
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Kast, appealing for assistance to the Fund, and two 
of the donations mentioned above are due to his 
efforts. The Veterinary Record also very kindly 
published an editorial on the needs of the fund, which 
resulted in one other Life Membership donation. 
The response to these two appeals is not very en- 
couraging. Constant efforts will have to be made to 
bring the needs of the fund to the sympathetic notice 
of the profession, if the Council is to be in a position 
to meet the demands which are being made on the 
resources of the Fund.” 

On the motion of Mr. Dawes, seconded by Col. 
BRITTLEBANK, it was resolved that the best thanks 
of the Council be conveyed to Mr. A. Blake for the 
trouble he had taken on behalf of the Fund. 

Il. Cases. No. 62. Existing practitioner, 
grandson of M.R.C.V.S., age 72, widower, suffering 
from rheumatoid arthritis and unable to work. The 
Executive Committee recommended a temporary 
grant of 15s. per week, and this was unanimously 
approved. 

No. 47. M.R.C.V.S., age 56, unfit for employment. 
The Executive Committee recommended that the 
grant of 15s. in this case be continued pending the 
enquiries to be made by the President and Treasurer. 
The Committee’s recommendation was adopted. 

No. 65. M.R.C.V.S., age 50. The Secretary 
reported that a temporary grant of £6 had been made 
in this case, but recommended no further assistance. 
The recommendation was adopted. 

No. 54. Widower, age 72. The Executive Com- 
mittee having ascertained that the circumstances of 
this recipient were now more favourable 

It was resolved that the grant of £1 be discontinued, 

No. 35. Widow, age 56. On the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee 

It was resolved that the grant of 15s. per week be 
continued, and that enquiries be made in the en- 
deavour to obtain assistance from the children. 

No. 55. Widow, age 57. A letter was received 
from this recipient stating that her circumstances 
were now such that the grant of 10s. per week from 
the Fund was no longer necessary 

It was resolved that the grant be discontinued. 

No. 21. Widow, age 69. Bedridden. On the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee the 
grant of 15s. in this case was increased to £1 per week. 

Other cases were considered, and it was resolved 
that the grants made be renewed. 

THe Late Mr. GARNETT. 

Mr. Dawes proposed that a letter of sympathy be 
sent to Mrs. Garnett and family in their bereavement. 
Col. BrirTLEBANK seconded, and the motion was 
carried in silence. 








A cow, which had been taken seriously ill after spending 
some time in a Carmarthenshire orchard strewn with fallen 
apples, died in great agony whilst being examined by a 
veterinary surgeon. The latter, on opening the animal, 
found a tremendous number of apples, mostly whole, in the 


stomach. 
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THE NATIONAL MILK 
CONFERENCE. 


As a first venture and a huge advertisement to 
popularise clean milk as a safe food for the people, 
the National Milk Conference held in the Guildhall, 
on 16th, 17th, and 18th October, under the auspices 
of the National Clean Milk Society, may be pro- 
claimed a success, though perhaps this was somewhat 
qualified by a few obvious defects which might have 
been foreseen, 

The organisation of the Conference and the pub- 
licity given to it by its active Committee under the 
leadership of Mr. Wilfred Buckley are deserving of 
the highest praise, and no doubt they have taken 
notes which will guide them in perfecting arrange- 
ments for future undertakings. 

No Committee can hope to make its Conference 
completely successful if it fails to provide those 
subscribing and attending with a copy of all the 
papers that are to be read, and in this instance it 
was evident in special cases that the openers 
of discussions were in no better position than the 
ordinary delegates in the area of the hall, and had to 
make the best of it after hearing from the mouth of 
the reader the material they were to discuss. 

Although it was announced from the Chair that 
all the numbered seats in the circular area of the 
floor were booked by delegates, there were so many 
places empty at each and every session that accom. 
modation might have been found below for most 
of those who had to endure the difficulty of following 
the proceedings from a remote position in the high 
gallery. 

Again, owing to vocal weakness on the part of 
some of the speakers, and perhaps faulty acoustics, 
only those who were seated near to the platform 
could hear sufficiently well, and it cannot be said 
that any attempt made by those at fault to meet the 
frequent appeals of listeners seated further afield 
was successful. 

Nevertheless the Committee are to be congratu- 
lated on having been able to enlist the services and 
goodwill of so many gentlemen of high political 
and scientific standing, and although a great deal 
of what was heard must have seemed elementary 
to those who were au fait with the subjects under 
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discussion, no doubt the great majority of the audience 
were glad to hear such wealth of detail regarding th 
commonplace duties of stockowners, cattle attendants. 


dairymen, and milk distributors in their endeavour 


to provide a pure and wholesome milk supply for 
the people. 


In the course of his inaugural address Lord Astor 


made a strong plea for protection for the milk indus- 
try, and for increased production and consumption 
as well as improvement in the quality of milk. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Sir A. Boscawen, 
also urged the need for lowering the cost of production, 
so that the public might be able to get more pure 
and good milk. 

Lord Bledisloe, in discussing Mr. Mackintosh’s 
paper, said that if doctors agreed that pure fresh 
milk from clean cowsheds was better than imported 
condensed milk and milk products, he wished to 
goodness they would say so to the public. 

Sir Stewart Stockman’s paper on contagious 
abortion was extremely lucid, and, being illustrated 
by lantern slides, must have been very informative 
to those who listened to fundamental facts regarding 
the disease for the first time. 

Sir Alfred Mond, Minister of Health, presiding on 
the second day, referred to his recently-passed Milk 
Bill as a measure which was necessarily mild, but he 
made it plain that under the new orders about to be 
issued consumers would be enabled to insist on 
getting the better qualities of milk, and so influence 
producers to provide a better article. 

Nothing new emerged from the paper on the 
Tuberculin Tests. 

Having read in the press, during the Conference, 
Dr. Calmette’s reassertion (based on his own inves- 
tigations) of Koch’s tenet that very little danger to 
man from tuberculosis lurks in bovine milk, delegates 
were surprised that no reference was made thereto 
by those expressing the opposite view at the Con- 
ference. Confusion has come again to the mind of 
the layman, and indeed the veterinary clinician, and 
they exclaim, ‘“ Whom shall my soul believe ?” 
If methods of research run along parallel lines in 
France and Great Britain, is it possible that the 


reconciliation of views so diametrically opposed is 
. ‘ 


to be found in some difference in the degree of im- 
munity enjoyed by the two races to bovine tuber- 
culosis ¢ 

Dried milk was so much extolled by several respon- 
sible speakers that we look for immediate expansion 
in its use. 

Dr. Leonard Hill’s speech, when discussing “ The 
Food Value of Milk and its Care in the Home,” was 
a valuable contribution, and he made the arresting 
statement that while the desideratum with milk 
was to have it clean and cheap, he would prefer to 
have it cheap and dirty than clean and dear, and 
this view seemed to meet with considerable approval 
in the hall. 

Future Conferences of the National Clean Milk 
Society should have the hearty support of the veterin- 
ury profession. 
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Association Reports. 


Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association. 

A general meeting of the above Association was held 
at the Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street,. Manchester, on 
September 26th, 1922. at 4 p.m. The chair was 
taken by the President (Capt. F. Hopkin, M.R.C.V.S.), 
and the other members present were Messrs. Allen, 
Ackroyd, Adamson, Brittlebank, Ball, Curbishley, 
Craig, Edwards, Holroyd, Hewetson, Hall, Locke, 
Lancaster, Mayall, MeKinna, Millington, Noel-Pillers, 
Oddy, Sumner, Stent, Spruell, Taylor, Woods. 
Walker, Wright, and Wadsworth. Visor -E. F. 
Hardwick. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received 
from Messrs. Abson, Clarkson, Hughes, and Kenny. 

It was unanimously resolved that the minutes of 
the last meeting be taken as read. 

NOMINATIONS. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for 
membership of the Association :- 

Mr. Albert Edward Procter, M.R.C.V.S8., 6 Chatham 
Street, Openshaw, Manchester; by Mr. H. G. 
Hewerson, M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr. H. R. Hewetson, M.R.C.V.8., Southport ; by 
Mr. A. W. Noet-Pituers, F.R.C.V.S. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously elected 
members of this Association : 

Mr. T. Craig, M.R.C.V.S., Manchester. Proposed 
by Mr. G. H. Locker, M.R.C.V.S.; seconded by 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. BrirrLeBank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr. K. A. Pearce, M.R.C.V.S., Northwich, Cheshire. 
Proposed by Lieut.-Col. J. W. BrirrLesank, C.M.G.. 
M.R.C.V.S. ; seconded by Mr. G. H. Locke, 
M.R.C.V.S. 


Nomination of Office Bearers and Members of Council 
of the Lancashire Veterinary Association for 1923. 
Proposed by Mr. Wm. Woops, seconded by Mr. 

W. A. Taytor, and unanimously resolved: That the 

election of office bearers and members of Council of 

this Association be referred back to the Council for 
consideration, and that their recommendations be put 
before the next meeting of the Association. 

The Prestpent (Capt. F. Hopkin): Gentlemen.- 

[ want to take this opportunity of congratulating one 

of the members of this Association in being elected 

the President of the Royal College of Veterinary 

Surgeons. I am sure that it is an honour that he 

will be proud to hold, and that he will be a very 

worthy President of our Royal College. 

Mr. H. Sumner, Sen.: Mr. President and Genile- 
men,-I can only thank you very sincerely for the 
kind words you have spoken. [ have always had 2 
warm welcome in Manchester, and possibly it was the 
encouragement which I have received from the 
members of this Association that induced me as a 
younger man to enter into the troubled sea of politics 
of the profession. The start of my presidency has 
been somewhat anxious, but I hope we will fall in to 
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less troubled waters. As President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons I just want to do a 
little propaganda, and that is te ask vou to consider 


the question—“* What can we do to increase the 
interest in our governing body?” | think you will 


agree with me that it is really appalling that when 
our elections for members of Council come round only 
w very small proportion of the men on our register 
can find time to record a vote. I think it is up to 
every one of us to encourage the interest and attention 
of our fellow men. In conclusion. ] must thank the 
President for his kind words. 
OBITUARY. 

The PRESIDENT announced with deep regret the 
deaths of F. W. Garnett, Esq.. C.B.E.. J.P. 
M.R.CLV.S., and J. B. Wolstenholme, Esq... FLR.C.V.S.. 
F.R.M.LS., two members of this Association. A vote 
of condolence was passed. 

A paper entitled “The Reason Why: A Plea for 
Thought in Veterinary Practice and Affairs.” was 
then presented by Mr. G. Mavall, M.R.C.V.S., Bolton. 

(Mr. Mayall’s paper will receive separate pub 
lication. -Kp.) 

Mr. W. AckKroyb proposed and Mr. W. Woops 
seconded a vote of thanks to Mr. G. Mayall, M.R.C.V.S.. 
for his very interesting paper. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. G. MAYALL, in reply, thanked the members. 

JOHN SpRUELL, Hon. Sec. 


- Mid-West and South Wales Veterinary Association. 





A CoLLierRy Visit. 





(continued from page 812.) 

THF Presipent (Mr. W. D. Rees, continuing his 
presidential address, said : 

Again, with regard to research there is a vast field 
of work in investigating the diseases of the various 
domestic animals of which the knowledge we have 
concerning their pathology is theoretical and their 
treatment empirical. Investigations are being car- 
ried out in diseases that cause widespread losses 
communicable from man to man, but facilities should 
be obtained to investigate diseases which, though 
they do not cause widespread losses and death to 
man, nevertheless cause heavy mortality amongst 
the stock of the country. It is true that grants are | 
at present made for this purpose, but they are so 
meagre in proportion to the importance of the work. 
In very important scientific investigation State aid 
has generally come to the rescue. The advisory 
committee of research into animal diseases came 
to the conclusion that what the profession needs is 
adequate State aid for the improvement of pro- 
fessional veterinary education and research. It is 
full time for our authorities to awaken from their 
lethargy and follow the example of continental 
countries where State aid has been for long freely 
contributed to veterinary schools and recognition 
of the services rendered to the State by veterinary 
science. The State must come forward not only 
in the interests of the profession, but in the interest 





of the public to forward our work and give oppor- 
tunities for development in this field of research. 
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Should we be successful in obtaining substantial 
Government aid, it may be the means of bringing to 
fruition the ideal of General Blenkinsop, who said 
with town practice declining we must turn our atten- 
tion to the animals of the farm, to their diseases and 
methods of prophylaxis. This implies a knowledge 
of the various breeds, and of the care and manage- 
ment of young stock. To teach our students in the 
field of nature from the normal as well as patho- 
logical type it is necessary for us to arrange for the 
study of our subjects in the natural environment, 
rather than invert the process, as we do in our 
presenc system of drawing an inadequate teaching 
material from its normal environment and endeavour- 
ing to adopt it to the purposes of tuition in the great 
cities. It is expedient to establish our schools of 
teaching in agricultural and rural environment 
rather than their maintenance amid the artificial 
conditions of animal life obtained in great cities. A 
development that is very gratifying is the closer 
union of the medical and veterinary professions. 

You will have noticed that the Central division of 
the National and the Royal Society of Medicine 
have had joint meetings and the latter is now opening 
its doors to the veterinarian. At the B.M.A. meetings 
in Glasgow, in July, papers were presented — for 
discussion by members of our profession, and among 
them a paper by our ex-President. Mr, Scott. This 
bringing together into closer bond of fellowship of 
the two professions opens up a new era. It affords an 
opportunity to make ourselves felt and to prepare 
the way for much more warm-hearted and friendly 
feelings in the future than have existed between the 
two professions in the past. | trust that the Ministry 
of Health will realise that it would be a gain to hav 
a closer collaboration, because successful collabora- 
tion is not only necessary to the two branches of 
medicine to work harmoniously together at meetings 
but in their daily workings. All this should lead to 
a better recognition of veterinary services, public 
health work, and will, I trust, hasten the time when 
the M.O.H. and the V.O.H. will be working in har- 
mony each in his own particular sphere in the public 
interest. -¢ 

It has been rightly said that in the public health 
departments lies one of the biggest outlooks of our 
profession if we are granted the positions which are 
rightfully ours. Neither the public nor the authori- 
ties as a body have fully realised the importance of 
our work from a public health standpoint. Perhaps 
we have, as stated by a writer in the Veterinary 
Journal, worked too silently or modestly. Cer- 
tainly we do not assert the importance of our work 
as vigorously as we might do, and a little more know- 
ledge on the part of the general public would be 
beneficial to the progress of our profession. Is the 
protection of the public health provided for according 
to the dictates of modern science ? [ certainly think 
not. Until every county in Great Britain possesses 
a proper system of veterinary inspection and elects 
whole-time inspectors to carry out the duties, we 
must deny that even the average of that protection 
which the public should expect and have the right 
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to demand is provided. Again, meat  inspec- 
tion should be carried out solely by members of our 
profession, Yet this is not the case generally speak- 
ing, except in some of the largest towns. Take this 
district, with a population of 170,000-——meat inspection 
is carried out in a perfunctory manner by Sanitary 
Inspectors who, however conscientious, have not the 
necessary knowledge to carry out the duties. 

I cannot conclude without some reference to our 
one portal system, which is a favourite subject for our 
unfriendly critics. Professor Wooldridge recently 
stated, in reply to an attack, that it safeguards the 
public from anyone who may foist himself on to 
them as a qualified veterinary surgeon. The College 
is very jealous of its position in this respect, and is 
determined to maintain it. Criticism we can with- 
stand, as the profession has built itself on its own 
basis, but it is far more difficult to contend against 
an insidious enemy. We do not quarrel with univer- 
sities for granting degrees and diplomas in veterinary 
science, but the R.C.V.S. must still guard the national 
licence to practice, and the whole force of the pro- 
fession must be brought into action to guarantee 
its integrity and protect itself against the menace 
of a varying qualification. 

As a last word I can only repeat what I have already 
stated, that it is incumbent on every member to do 
his utmost in the interests of the profession, and it 
is only to the extent that we give our services that we 
can expect any benefits from our Association. Applause. 

After the meeting the members inspected a number 
of horses worked in these mines. Many could scarcely 
realise that such big animals were worked under- 
ground, the average height being 15 to 16 hands, 
and the weight some 14 ewts. 

The first pit descended was No. 8 pit, downcast 
shaft 520 yards deep. Stables were visited and 
horses inspected. Afterwards No. 9 pit was visited, 
shaft 500 yards deep; here again stables and horses 
were inspected. 

The stables were all well constructed and ven- 
tilated, and some electrically lighted. 

There were various types of stables, some with 
feeding passage in front and completely built up 
sides to stalls, making somewhat low arches over 
the animals. The kind of stable most favoured by 
the members was the long lofty one with separate 
stalls, allowing free cire ulation of air, there being no 
feeding passage. 

The condition of the horses and the absence of 
sores greatly impressed the party, the impression 
being that the animals were, if anything, on the fat 
side. Nothing, seemingly, was left undone for 
their comfort and welfare, and both the colliery 
owners and the veterinary profession, at least in 
South Wales, can feel justly proud of the high state 
of perfection to which this branch of colliery manage- 
ment has attained. 

The absence of a colic box was remarked upon, 
and it was explained that since drinking water had 
been laid on for the horses in all the workings, and in 
consequence they would drink almost at will during 
their work, few, if any, cases of colic occurred. At 
No. 9 pit some of the members under the guidance 
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of the colliery representatives visited the coal face 
in the six-foot seam, and were able to see the places 
in and conditions under which the horses worked. 

They were taken down the coal face and shown 
where and how the coal hewer laboured, and on 
looking at each other and seeing the perspiration 
freely trickling down black faces, considerably more 
sympathy was felt by the party for the miner than 
before going underground. Right through the col- 
lieries, in both Rhondda Valleys, a large and heavy 
type of horse is used in the mines, because the seams 
are high and the gradients heavy. On the way to 
the up-shaft it was fully appreciated by many that 
the gradients were heavy, and what with the heavy 
safety electric lamps and overalls, several halts were 
made in order to take a very necessary rest. 

Messrs. D. Davis and Sons, Ltd., use 560 horses 
in their pits, and in the Rhondda Valley some 5,000 
horses are used underground. 

After a much needed wash, a very excellent tea 
was provided, thanks again to the President, and at 
6 p.m. the homeward journey was commenced. 

Homeward Journey.— Instead of proceeding directly 
down the valley, the party were taken over Penrhys 
Mountain, into the Rhondda Fawr (Big) Valley. 
On reaching the highest point of the road, which is 
957 feet above sea-level, a wonderful view of the Big 
Rhondda Valley presented itself. On the right at 
this point could be seen a typical Welsh hill-farm, 
Penrhys, and on the left the Rhondda Golf course, 
which at its highest point is 1,083 feet above sea- 
level, and from which on a clear day the Bristol 
Channel and the Somerset coast can distinctly be 
seen. In the distance, range after range of hills 
could be seen. Right underneath was the Tony- 
pandy basin, where the collieries of the Cambrian 
Company, Ltd., are situated, and which collieries 
produce over three million tons of coal per annum. 
In the basin alone is a population of 80,000 dependent 
upon the one industry. Looking to the North-West, 
the upper portion of the valley could be seen, with 
here and again collieries dotte d around. The valley 
ends in a cul-de-sac. Its total length is 14 miles, po 
from a mineral standpoint is considered the richest 
valley in the world. 

The population of this urban district is 180,000, 
and the only industry is coal producing. Winding 
its way through the valley could be seen the river, 
which is a tributary of the Taff. 

Here and there were dotted wooded parts and 
grassy dells. Prior to the finding of coal, this valley 
was beautifully wooded, and was noted for its oak 
trees, nearly all of which have been cleared to make 
way for the expansion of the colliery undertakings, 
and give room for the building of miners’ houses. 

The journey was continued down a steep hill into 
the valley, and turning sharply at the bottom, came 
to the road to Cardiff, through the main valley. 
From here the journey was uninteresting. 

So thoroughly enjoyable and intensely interesting 
was the visit, that much sympathy for the members 
unable to be present was felt.-J. J. AvEsTon, 
Hon. See. 
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Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society. 


The autumn meeting of this Society was held at the 
Laboratories of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, New Haw, Weybridge, on Friday, Septem- 
ber 15th, 1922, at 2 p.m., preceded by a lunch at 
Waterloo Station, L. & 8.W.R., kindly given by the 
President, H. L. Roberts, Esq., of Ipswich. 

There were present at the meeting the following 
gentlemen : H. L. Roberts, Esq., Ipswich (President). 
in the chair, supported by Messrs. E. A. Hudson 
(Barrow), C. C. Nesling (Framlingham), T. G. Heatley 
(Woodbridge), W. Turtill (Wickham Market), T. E. 
Barcham (Paston), J. J. Scott (Colchester), F. Norton 
Wallis (Leigh-on-Sea), G. H. Livesey (Brightlingsea), 
M. Bray (Docking), G. W. Kerry (Newmarket), T. J. 
Faithful (Sudbury), G. T. Matthews (Norwich), H. V. 
Low (Norwich), H. E. Wilkinson (Martham), and 
P. R. Turner (Bury St. Edmunds). 

Visitors.—Lieut.-Col. Longhurst, Prof. Hobday, 
Mr. R. Paine, and the veterinary staff of the Labora- 
tory of the Ministry of Agriculture, including Capt. 
W. G. Wragg, Capt. J. Rice, Capt. R. Daubny, and 
Mr. Henry Gooch. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Secretary, Mr. 
P. R. Turner acted as Secretary pro tem. 

On the proposition of Mr. T. J. FarrHrut, seconded 
by Mr. H. V. Low, the minutes of the meeting held in 
July at Colchester were taken as read. 

Apologies for absence were received from the 
following: Messrs. E. H. Leach (Newmarket), H. 
Buckingham (Norwich), J. B. Buxton (Beckenham), 
Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, Messrs. A. F. Castle (Ipswich), 
Philip Turner (Ixworth), R. 8. Beaumont (Lexden), 
W. H. Wortley (Bungay), and W. Shipley (Yarmouth). 

The following gentlemen were duly elected new 
members: Messrs. A. J. Horner (Witham). W. S. 
Mulvey (Chelmsford), and G. H. Livesey (Bright- 
lingsea). 

On the proposition of Mr. H. V. Low, seconded by 
Mr. T. G. HEATLEY, it was suggested to hold the 
annual meeting of the Society in February, 1923, at 
Norwich. On the proposition of Mr. E. A. Hupson, 
seconded by Mr. P. R. TurNER, it was suggested that 
the meeting be held at Ipswich. These two places 
were put to the vote, with the following result :— 
Norwich 6, Ipswich 7. 

It was proposed by Mr. E. A. Hupson, seconded by 
Mr. H. V. Low, that the President, H. L. Roberts, 
Esq., be elected the Society’s representative on the 
Council of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. This was duly carried with unanimity. 

On the proposition of Mr. P. R. TurNER, seconded 
by Mr. E. A. Hupson, H. L. Roberts, Esq., was 
unanimously selected as the adopted candidate of the 
Society for election to the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Mr. H. V. Low reported some peculiar cases of death 
in fox-hound bitches, the post-mortem on which revealed 
nothing to account for the cause of the illness and 
death of the animals. 





After the business part of the meeting it was the 
privilege of the members to be entertained by a lecture 
and practical demonstrations by Mr. Henry Goocn, 
who touched principally on the preparation of blood 
smears and swabs for diagnosis, the examination of 
milk, lesions of foot-and-mouth disease, swine fever, 
etc. That great interest was evinced by all the 
members was shown by the keenness with which they 
watched the demonstrations, and the number of 
questions which were launched at the demonstrator. 
It was a matter of regret that time did not permit 
of a longer lecture, as it had been arranged to make 
a circular tour of the various departments of the 
Laboratory. This was conducted by Capt. WracG, 
assisted by other members of the staff. 

Everything seen proved most interesting and educa- 
tional, and the courtesy of the whole of the staff was 
extreme. 

At the conclusion of the demonstrations, a hearty 
vote of thanks to Sir Stewart Stockman and Capt. 
Wragg was proposed by Mr. H. L. Roperts, seconded 
by Mr. T. G. Heat.ey, and carried unanimously. 

The members, on arriving at Wembley Station, 
unanimously passed a vote of thanks to H. L. Roberts, 
Esq., for his efforts at making the meeting a success. 
This was proposed by Mr. T. G. HEATLEY and seconded 
by Mr. C. C. Nesiine. 








Slaughterhouse Reform. 
THe Meat TRADE AND THE HUMANE KILLER. 

The DucHEess or Hamittron, who presided over a 
recent meeting of the Animal Defence and Anti-Vivi- 
section Society, held at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
to consider slaughterhouse reform, said that the meeting 
had been called to give the meat trade an opportunity 
of stating their views on the use of the humane killer. 

Miss LinpD-ar-HAGEBY said there was no definite law 
on slaughtering in this country, and they desired to force 
the Government to make regulations for the humane 
slaughter of beasts for food. 

Mr. MIsELDENE, of the Journeyman Butchers’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, said his organisation, when it came 
to the absolute condemnation of the old-fashioned method 
of slaughtering, disagreed -entirely as regarded the effi- 
ciency of the humane killer. It depended on the efficiency 
of the particular instrument, of the ammunition, and of 
the person using them. They were opposed to the use of 
the killer being made compulsory, and called for an 
impartial inquiry. . 

Mr. Goap, of the London Retail Meat Traders’ Society, 
said great corporations like the County of London, City 
of London, and many large boroughs, of which Croydon 
was an instance, had ‘“‘ turned down” the humane killer. 

Mr. Joun Epwarps, past president of the London 
Retail Meat Traders’ Society, said that as practical men 
they were unanimous in saying that those humane killers 
which were effective were dangerous, and those which 
were not dangerous were not effective. They were 
themselves looking for the ideal instrument. 

The meeting, by a large majority, passed a resolution 
approving the compulsory use of bullet-firing mechanical 
killers.— The Times. 
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Royal Sanitary institute’s Congress at Bournemouth. 
CONFERENCE OF VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 


(Continued from page 805.) 


THE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 


The next subject dealt with was a resolution passed 
at last year’s Conference, as follows : 

That renewed efforts be made to provide humane, 
safe, and efficient instruments for the slaughter of all 
animals used for human food, and that the matter be 
brought up at next year’s Conference. 

Mr. R. O. P. Papptson, of the R.S.P.C.A., in opening a 
discussion on this subject, said he had devoted a great deal 
of attention to this subject, largely by supervision in 
slaughterhouses, more particularly in the endeavour to 
meet the objections raised to the humane killer 

The lines pursued by the R.S.P.C.A. were almost 
identical with the terms of last year’s resolution, and they 
would continue on the same course. They wanted to 
save animals from unnecessary pain in slaughtering, but 
without damage to the meat or adding to the risks already 
incurred by slaughtermen, and he claimed they had worked 
in these directions with success He would not say that 
perfection had been or ever could be reached ; he did not 
know, and no one could know, what improvements might 
be devised in the future, but they would always be ready 
to adopt any that might be brought to light The various 
instruments now and for some years past recommended by 
the R.S.P.C.A. had, however, proved themselves to be all 
that was claimed for them It was largely in the work 
of these instruments that the Local Government Board 
and the Ministry of Health allowed the clause in the 
model bye-laws which enabled local authorities to enforce 
the use of the humane killer Before allowing the clause 
the medical officers of the Departments referred to made 
patient investigations throughout the country, and 
satisfied themselves that the use of humane killers avoided 
suffering to the animals, and that there was no reasonable 
objection to their use The speaker added that this was 
also invariably the verdict of those meat traders who 
had voluntarily made a regular habit of using humane 
killers. 

Taking the points of last year’s resolution one by one, 
Mr. Paddison said that instruments to be humane should, 
require no skill, but only care on the part of the operator. 
nor should it be necessary to learn how to use them by 
practice on living animals. These requisites were fulfilled 
with all the instruments he referred to, and the speaker 
cited several facts in illustration 

Coming to the question of effectiveness, Mr. Paddison 
took the term in its broadest sense as meaning that the 
instruments should effect their purpose in every way from 
the practical point of view They should not require 
much of the slaughterman’s time and attention to keep 
in working order. The bullets should not damage any 
saleable products of the carcase, nor should the use of the 
instruments impair the quality or keeping property of the 
meat or offals. The instruments now used only needed 
a wipe down before being put away after the day’s work. 
Damage by bullets was easily avoided by properly using 
the instrument with the right cartridges, and this was 
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made easy for beginners by a direction card which showed 
the cartridge to be selected for various types of animals, 
according to their size, but the slaughterman soon learnt 
to dispense with the card and rely on his own judgment 
Perfect bleeding of sheep and calves and pigs was secured 
chiefly by sticking directly after stunning. The animal 
were then perfectly motionless, which also facilitated 
proper sticking. Experience was, after all, the final test. 
and when those who had used the humane killers for several 
years had found they were not detrimental to trade in any 
department of butchering, the speaker put it that the fact 
was proved. 

On this matter of danger, it should be remembered that 
humane killers were fitted with safety devices, which 
ensured safety when used with moderate care. Taking 
first the killers used for beasts, which fired the larger 
bullets, it was often asserted that there was danger from 
glancing bullets and travelling bullets, yet with the instru- 
ments recommended by the R.S.P.C.A. for use on beasts, 
there had never been an accident to anyone in a slaughter- 
house from either of these causes Nor had there been a 
single accident to anyone with these instruments in 
consequence of firing them in a slaughterhouse There 
was realiy no justification for the assertion that instruments 
with such # record were dangerous He knew a wholesale 
butcher who gave up the pole-axe for the humane killer 
eight years ago because he considered the humane killer 
the safer weapon, and he had not changed his opinion. 
The Greener Safeti Killer, which was used on the smaller 
animals, had caused a few accidents——none of them serious 
This instrument fired a small bullet only one-fifth of an 
inch in diameter, and the slaughtermen did not always 
treat it with sufficient respect Six months ago the 
R.S.P.C.A., having ascertained that accidents which had 
occurred were due to carelessness or neglect of the directions 
issued with the instruments, published in the Meat Trades 
Journal some cautions to slaughtermen, telling them 
how to avoid accidents. He hoped this might have had 
a good effeet, and was glad to say that since the publication 
He thought. 
however, that if the National Federation of Meat Traders 


of the notice there had been no accidents. 


circularised the associations, recommending  tnaster 
butchers to see that their men understood the handling 
of humane killers before using them, such a recom- 
mendation would work for the safety of slaughtermen. 
In making this suggestion he ventured to say that if it 
were carried into practice, it would contribute materially 
towards giving effect to last year’s resolution, as the 
instruments would then work humanely, more effectively. 
and more safely 

Mr. G. E. Bopy, Sanitary Inspector, Torquay, speaking 
from personal experience on the subject of humane 
slaughtering, said ‘there are three points in which meat 
traders oppose the use of the mechanical killer necessitat- 
ing the use of the live cartridge 

(1) Shooting retards the bleeding and thorough ewx- 
traction of the serum; (2) its detrimental effects in the 
keeping properties of the carcase ; and (3) the risk of injury 
to those engaged in the slaughterhouse during the process 
of slaughtering. ; 

In reference to Nos. | and 2, | may say after about 
fourteen months’ experience in the almost daily use of the 
Greener ‘“Safeti’’ and many years’ experience of the 
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Greener Cattle Killer at Torquay, I have not yet seen a 
case of insufficient bleeding or “‘ splashing” of a carcase, 
neither have I received complaints of the meat failing to 
keep owing to this mode of slaughtering 

As to bleeding and the extraction of serum, I have 
carried out extensive investigations, and when carefully 
weighing the blood and serum of over 200 sheep, found it 
did not vary one centimetre in respect to those “* stuck” 
and those shot. 

As regards No. 3, [ must admit there is a risk of injury 
to those engaged in the slaughterhouse from the use of 
the Greener ‘ Safeti.”’ 

The bone of the head of animals, like that of man, varies 
in thickness and toughness, and I have found that a bullet 
that barely enters the brain cavity of one animal will 
pass right through the head of another, although they were 
awnimals of approximately the same age 

| recently tested an instrument constructed on the 
captive bolt principle, worked by a spring, and [ am of the 
opinion that with a few adjustments the trade could with 
safety adopt this killer.”’ 

Alderman M. Byrne, Chairman of Health Committee, 
Birkenhead, expressed himself as in opposition, and moved 
that no action be taken in regard to the resolution under 
discussion Why, he asked, should butchers place them- 
selves in danger? Why should it be sought to bring 
pressure on them to use these humane killers if they lad 
met with accidents ? Could anything be said as to 
compensation being paid ’ He did not think that bacon 
curers were going to spoil their business by using tlus 
method He had as a butcher killed cattle in Australia, 
Argentine, South America, and S. Africa, using the pole-axe 
and the knife, and had never had an accident Were 
they going to advocate the use of these instruments for 
smaller creatures ? What about the duck, the fowl and 
the rabbit? (Laughter.) He knew no better method 
than the old one. He thought it folly to be using these 
killers, and as we were in free England. he hoped the 
butchers would not be forced to do something against 
their will. 

The PRESIDENT informed Mr. Byrne that his amendment 
was a direct negative, and could not be accepted 

Mr. T. PARKER, Veterinary Inspector, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, remarked that, having regard to the views of some 
of the previous speakers, he was afraid very little remained 
unsaid in favour of the ordinary method used in the 
slaughter of animals He believed very few people would 
be found to disagree with a method of slaughter which was 
going to secure—in all cases—-instantaneous unconscious- 
ness immediately previous to the act of killing On the 
other hand, it was rather difficult to determine how to 
get the idea carried out. 

An instrument, namely, the R.S.P.C.A. Killer, had been 
referred to, which he considered the best on the market 
The Greener bell-shaped instrument was very useful, but 
under certain circumstances its use exposed the slaughter- 
man to the risk of an accident For example, whil 
operating with this instrument the  slaughtermman 
necessarily had to stoop down close to the animal’s head, 
and in doing so ran the risk of a quick jerk of the animal’s 
horns aud his own eye being put out. Thus the R.S.P.C.A 
Killer, which had a long arm, had an enormous advantage 


in that the slaughterman when operating on large animals 
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could stand quite clear of the head and horns, and, therefore, 
free from danger Again, it was necessary to pay 
attention to general details For example, when an 
animal about to be killed with such an instrument had 
been placed in position, no one within the building should 
be permitted to stand behind the imaginary line drawn 
across the building over the head of the animal at right 
angles to the long axis of the body. Otherwise it might 
be all right 99 times out of a 100, but on the latter occasion 
the bullet might pass out through the back of the head, 
and the person standing behind receive it That, however. 
would not be the fault of the instrument. 

The question of making the use of humane killers com. 
pulsory had been raised, but this appeared to be hedged 
in by problems difficult to solve For example, one 
knew that the Jewish method of slaughtering was different. 
from the ordinary method; the Jews did not use the humane 
killer, and the query often raised was, ‘** Why compel other 
butchers to use it ?”> And he felt there was a certain 
amount of reason in that. What he also felt was that it 
was absolutely essential that where slaughtermen employed 
the ordinary method it ought to be made compulsory 
that such steps should be taken as would secure a minimum 
of suffering and rough handling (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Byrne, Birkenhead, had spoken of freedom from 
accidents where the ordinary method (pole-axe) was 
employed, but was only referring to accidents to the 
operator and not the animal It should not be forgotten 
that by the ordinary method of slaughter the animal was 
frequently subjected to considerable suffering due to 
accidents, and, so far as the individual was concerned, he 
(Mr. Parker) had witnessed mishaps, and indeed on one 
occasion had a very unpleasant experience within a private 
slaughterhouse—when a heifer, on being brought in for 
slaughter, charged him—of finding himself pitched in the 
air. legs upwards. Referring to his experiences where 
animals had not been brought down with the first blow, 
he observed that he was in favour of the abolition of unsuit- 
able private slaughterhouses, so that the animals could be 
dealt with under proper conditions, ¢.e., within public 
abattoirs Under present conditions, however, it was 
& great point to have animals slaughtered by experienced 
men, for, invariably, where an animal was brought down by 
the first blow and with the observance of proper conditions, 
there was no cruelty whatevér 

Mr. Parker, referring to the methods employed to teach 
the young beginner, submitted that the use of the pole-axe 
could not be considered entirely humane, and = then 
characterised the Jewish method—owing to the practically 
instantaneous severing of the vessels, followed by the 
expeditious passing out of the blood, rapid anemia of 
brain, unconsciousness, etc.—-as one which ended the life 
of an animal without unnecessary pain. With regard to 
sheep, he was not in favour of pithing after sticking ; 
indeed, if in the slaughter of sheep the knife were used 
properly and quickly, this method (in the absence of pithing 
and breaking the neck) was on all fours with the Jewish 
method of severing all the vessels. In conclusion, Mr. 
Parker intimated that he did not wish to say anything 
against the instruments used for shooting the larger 
animals and believed those manufactured by the R.S.P.C.A. 
were the best on the market, but, doubtless, many like 


himself did not feel it could be claimed that for the smaller 
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animals (sheep and pigs) a perfect instrument had been 
invented, and therefore the introduction of a humane 
killer presenting any improvements would be welcomed. 
(Applause. ) 

Dr. E. H. Stancoms, Southampton, said that, though 
neither a butcher nor slaughterman, he had acquired 
practical knowledge with regard to this question of humane 
slaughtering as a member of a Health Committee responsible 
for supervising the working of model bye-laws which came 
into force in Southampton in 1916. 

He found, from personal investigation, that the butchers 
in his area were quite satisfied with the R.S.P.C. Killer 
for large animals, and would not care to return to the 
previous method of slaughtering, even if the bye-laws 
were withdrawn. No accidents had been reported as 
resulting from the use of this instrument. 

With regard to the use of the captive bolt, and Greener 
safeti-pistol for slaughtering smaller animals, the former 
has been practically discarded as being effective in the case 
of young animals only. 

The safeti pistol had proved satisfactory when properly 
and carefully used. 

Three accidents only—and these of a minor character— 
had been reported since 1916 as resulting from the use of 
the pistol. In every case the accident was due to a 
certain negligence in use. Damage to the carcase from 
inadequate “ bleeding’ was found to be due in every case 
to delay in sticking the animal after stunning. 

This should be done immediately, and the slaughterman 
should be provided with a leather pouch or holster into 
which he could put the pistol, and so avoid dropping. 
or placing it where blood or other foreign matter might 
impair its efficiency. Dr. Stancomb admitted that the 
use of any fire-arm involved care and attention, but had 
found from experience that, in spite of the small risk 
attending the use of humane slaughtering instruments, the 
accidents resulting from other methods had been greater 
rather than less. 

He pointed out that in many industries risk and 
danger, far greater than any attending humane 
slaughtering, were willingly undertaken, and urged that 
it was reasonable and justifiable to expect that slaughter- 
men should disregard the relatively negligible risk attached 
to humane slaughtering methods in the great cause of 
obviating unnecessary suffering to animals, whose lives 


were sacrificed solely for human maintenance. , 


(To be concluded). 








THe Late Mr. JAMES CROWHURST. 


At a recent meeting of the East Kent Chamber of 
Agriculture and Canterbury Farmers’ Club, the Chairman 
said he was sorry to have to announce that an old friend 
of that Club had passed away in the person of Mr. James 
Crowhurst. He was elected a member of the Club in 
January, 1875—so that he was a very old member. Mr. 
Crowhurst was very much respected in that district, 
both for his interest in agriculture and also for his work 
as a veterinary surgeon. 

A vote of condolence with the relatives, proposed from 
the chair, was passed in silence, the members standing 
meanwhile. 








Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 


CLYDESDALE JOINT-ILL INVESTIGATIONS. 


The report of the Scientific Sub-Committee of Joint-ill 
of the Clydesdale Horse Society was laid on the table. 
The report covers the progress of the investigation during 
the past five years. It will be laid before the Board of 
Agriculture, who are jointly responsible for the financing 
of the investigation. Subject to approval by the Board, 
it will be published in some scientific journal. 

In moving the adoption of the report, Mr. James 
Kilpatrick said that it had been long in coming, but it was 
here in force now. He thought they should acquiesce in 
the investigators’ request to publish it in a scientific 
journal. The investigators were anxious that the work 
should be carried further, and if the Council felt they 
could expend more money, they could get further enlighten- 
ment. They had ear-marked £500 for the purpose, and 
the Board of Agriculture had gone pound for pound. 
They had spent about £270 to date, and that was a good 
bit short of the original sum 

The Chairman suggested that the matter be left over 
till they heard from the Board, and this was agreed to. 


REQUIREMENTS ANSWERED. 


The following ‘“* Wanted ” advertisement appeared some 
time ago in a provincial newspaper :— 

‘A lady in delicate health wishes to meet a useful 
companion. She must be domesticated, musical, an early 
riser, amiable, of good appearance, and have experience 
in nursing. A total abstainer preferred. Comfortable 
home. No salary.” 

A few days afterwards the advertiser received by post 
a basket labelled “ This side up—with care—perishable.”’ 
On opening it she found a tabby cat, with a letter on its 
tail. It read thus :- 

‘* Madame,—In response to your advertisement, I am 
happy to furnish you with a very useful companion, which 
you will find exactly suited to your requirements. She 
is domesticated, a good vocalist, an early riser, possesses 
an amiable disposition, and is considered handsome. She 
has great experience as nurse, having brought up a large 
family. I need searcely add that she is a total abstainer. 
A salary is no object to her ; she will serve you fait hfully 
in return for a comfortable home.” 








Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 


tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents. 


A Quarantine Anomaly. 

Sir,—In our fair last Friday were some Irish cattle. 
which the owner told us landed at Holyhead on Thursday, 
and came straight on. They were said to have had six 
days’ quarantine “in Ireland.” Surely, quarantine 
should be enforced on landing. Everyone of these beasts 
appeared healthy and readily ate hay. How can one tell 
what may happen in a few days! One cannot (as 
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Inspector) prevent them being sold and sent to. farms 

and yet I should be blamed if disease broke out. No 

wonder fresh outbreaks oceur.—-Yours truly, Percy 

GreGoRY, M.R.C.V.S., 7 The Terrace, Tonbridge. 
November Ist, 1922. 


A “ Refresher ” Course. 

Sir,—Not long ago a letter appeared in your journal 
complaining that there was no ‘ Refresher’? Course held 
now-a-days which veterinary surgeons could attend, so 
as to try and keep themselves—to put it shortly—up to 
date. In reply to the above letter, we feel compelled to 
write and say that we have just sttended a short course at 
the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. Edinburgh. in 
surgery, bacteriology, parasitology and hygiene, and all 
benefitted by doing so. 

The professors did everything in their power to help us 
to make the course most interesting and instructive. 
Yours truly, 


J. EK. Youne, 
W. M. Frercusson. 
G. Rers-Moaa. 


November Ist, 1922. 


Hay as a Food for Sheep. 


Sir,—I beg to forward copy of a report of a case that 
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The question, telegraphs the Daily Chronicle ‘corres- 
pondent, arose over an action by the London and North- 
Western Railway Company against a Cheshire sheep 
dealer to recover the cost of feeding 600 sheep while in 
transit from Scotland. 

It was admitted that the sheep were fed on the journey 
by the Railway Company with hay, and veterinary 
surgeons were called who said that hay was not a fit food 
for sheep, although they would eat it if they were hungry. 

The judge held that what a starving sheep would eat 
was not sufficient. Hay was not a reasonable food for 
sheep. and feeding them with it would not satisfy the 
Board of Agriculture. 

Leave to appeal was refused. 


To contend that hay is not a fit and proper food for 
sheep is simply absurd, for our Hampshire flocks would 
have fared rather badly throughout last winter without 
hay,as the root crops were a complete failure from the 
drought of last season, and in severe winters it is their 
principal ration. 

Having been connected with a railway company for 
the past 40 years, I should be glad to know what, sub- 
stitute is recommended for a big consignment of sheep 
like the above, and obtainable at short notice. 

Thanking you, yours faithfully, J. H. Epwarps. 
Kingston-on-Thames, Nov. 2nd. 1922. 











appeared in the press which must be of considerable 
interest to veterinary surgeons with regard to sheep. 


SHEEP SHOULD NOT BE FED ON Hay. 
L. AND N. W. Rattway Co. Lose AcTION AGAINST DEALER. 
That hay is not a proper food for sheep was the decision 


of Judge Ruegg at Crewe yesterday. 








- Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 





Army Veterinary Service. 
LONDON GAZETTE. WAR OFFICE. TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


October 3lst.—-Capt. R. R. Dalling, late R.A.V.C., 
Special Reserve, to be Capt., with precedence as from 
January 6th, 1917 (November Ist). 
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“SALOFORM” 
PESSARIES. 


Of great value in all cases of parturition in cows or mares, and if admin. 
istered immediately after parturition will prevent the after-birth becoming foul, 
and keep the uterus clean and healthy. 











These Pessaries are highly recommended by members of the profession who 
have used them, and repeated unsolicited testimony to this effect has been 
received. Those who have not tried them are earnestly requested to send fot 
a sample dozen, which will be sent by post on receipt of the price as shown. 


Yellow - 9/-; White - 8/-; Red - 7/- per dozen net. 


HARKNESS, BEAUMONT & CO., 


Wholesale Chemists, 
JUNCTION BRIDGE, LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD., 


PERTH, and ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.06.2. 


A PIONEER COMPANY FOR LIVE STOCK 
which Insures at Lowest Rates 
Farm Horses Castration of Colts 
Trade Horses Biood Stock, including 
Mares in-Foal Brood Mares 
Unborn Foals Sires 
Pedigree and other Cattle Flat Racers 
Anthrax Steeplechasers, &c. 
TRANSIT tor Shows or Sales and other SHORT PERIOD 
POLICIES, and MARINE RISKS to all parts at Nominal 
Premiums. 
FULL COMMISSION AND INSPECTION FEES TO VETERINARY SURGZONS 
Claims Paid exceed £16,000,000. 


Works by Frederick Hobday, 
C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 
CASTRATION (including Cryptorchids and Caponing) AND 

OVARIOTOMY OF A LL ANIMALS. 2nd Edition. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
Published by W. and A. K. Johnston, Easter Road, Edinburgh. 


ANAESTHESIA OF ANIMALS AND BIRDS. Price 5s. 
ATLAS OF ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
DOG. (In conjunction with Harold Stainton, F.R,C.V.S.) 
EDITOR OF COURTENAY’S VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 3rd Edition. Price 12s. 
EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY _—— 
Published Monthly. Subscription 21s. annual 
Published by Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, Covent Garden, London. 
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We can diagnose your cases by 
agglutination tests and supply 
you with Vaccines which have 
been used extensively and suc- 
cessfully in the prevention and 
treatment of this disease. 
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Prepared in 
THE RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 
RUNCORN, CHESHIRE, 
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